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band has only fourteen first and twelve second violins. It ought
to have had fifteen of both twenty years ago; and today it ought
to employ a hundred men for a fully scored modem work. I did
not raise this question while the Society remained in St James's
Hall; for one cannot make demands for fresh expenditure without
some reference to the size of the hall and the prices charged.

But now that a move has been made to the comparatively huge
Queen's Hall, there is no further reason for tolerating a short-
handedness that makes a really effective performance of the
works of Berlioz and Liszt impossible. Some of the scores on
which Berlioz wrote the words "at least fifteen" before the two
violin parts are half a century old now; so it will be seen that I am
not unduly hurrying up the venerable directors. They will, I
hope, not permit themselves to be beaten in artistic conscientious-
ness by Mr Schulz-Curtius. And yet I suppose they will dis-
appoint-me, as usual. I have no opinion of the Philharmonic
directors from the artistic point of view, and never had. Only I
think it hard that Art should not have its share of the profit of
their move to a larger hall.

For all that, the opening concert of the season on Wednesday
last was a great success, thanks to Tchaikowsky's last symphony,
which was very interesting, and far too novel and difficult to
leave the band any middle course between playing it well and not
playing it at all. Tchaikowsky had a thoroughly Byronic power
of being tragic, momentous, romantic about nothing at all. Like
Childe Harold, who was more tragic when there was nothing
whatever the matter with him than an ordinary Englishman is
when he is going to be executed, Tchaikowsky could set the fate-
ful drum rolling and make the trombones utter the sepulchral
voice of destiny without any conceivable provocation.

' This last symphony of his is a veritable Castle of Otranto,
with no real depth of mood anywhere in it, but full of tragic and
supernatural episodes which, though unmotived, and produced
by a glaringly obvious machinery, are nevertheless impressive
and entertaining. There are, besides, abundant passages of rom-
ance and revelry, with the usual Tchaikowskian allowance of
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